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PHILOSOPHY AS HANDMAID OF SOCIETY. 

T DEALS and facts and their collision: This would seem to be 
•*• in brief the story of human progress. In particular the ideal 
of disinterested inquiry has engaged the philosopher even while 
constantly baffled by the non-rational factors. In the several 
eras this conflict has appeared in various forms, and it still 
continues. 

It is the purpose of these pages to seek light on this problem 
by reference to the rationale of man as a social organism, and 
the conclusion may be stated at once: That wholly disinterested 
inquiry must remain an ideal only, since however free it may 
become it is bound ultimately to regard the welfare of society 
as a basic condition of all human activity, including the search 
for truth itself. 

The ideal of pure reason as sole guide has stimulated and 
inspired the philosopher in all ages. Indeed, as seeker for truth 
he has exhibited a subtle pride in pursuing his search disinter- 
ested, unprejudiced and unchecked by all factors extraneous to 
pure truth as such. He has resolved to "follow the argument 
wherever it leads"; and, like Aristotle, he has felt impelled to 
set his love of truth above his love of Plato. By virtue of this 
noble ideal he has kept alive the spirit of progress and enlighten- 
ment, whose history may be viewed very properly as man's 
effort to seek truth with reason as sole determinant. 

This zealous devotion to impartial research has received classic 
formulation in the well known essay by Clifford, 1 whose sentences 
issue like veritable fulminations. Thus, the duty of questioning 
all that we believe is declared to be a universal one; it is insisted 
that the authority of tradition imposes on us the responsibility 
of daily testing; we may never allow comfort or well-being to 
interfere with evidence in any way; only reasonable grounds 
may justify the acceptance of belief; and the warning is given, 
with the fervor of religious enthusiam, to guard our beliefs 

'"The Ethics of Belief," in Lectures and Essays, 2d ed., 1886, pp. 339-363. 
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against all spot and stain "with a very fanaticism of jealous care," 
In short, the search for truth should have regard for naught but 
the truth itself. 

The ideal thus expressed is attractive beyond all words, and 
it holds one with compelling force. Nevertheless, as the actual 
history of thought is heeded, the aim of the philosopher appears 
as an ideal after all; it is in reality one of the many expressions 
of optimism so essential to humanity in its development. For 
the fact is that other determinants besides 'the cold light of 
reason' have entered persistently into the philosopher's view of 
the world. Moreover, the very structure of society, whose 
safety the philosopher must regard in the end, would seem to 
insure the continued operation of the non-rational factors. Not 
alone the view of things but life also must be attended to. The 
man of Dumas "with pen over ear and ink-bottle for heart" 
is evidently too much the spectator to contribute vitally to the 
rounded whole of the human view of reality. A Schopenhauer 
might decide at first to spend his life in simple contemplation 
of an affair so full of risk; but mere contemplation is the greatest 
risk of all, and in the sequel the same Schopenhauer must 
formulate a philosophy which repudiated intellect for feeling 
and will. The fact is that man's constitution requires consigning 
pure reason to its proper place and forbidding its usurpation 
of the r61e of sole arbiter. 

Illustrations are at hand abundantly once one views the 
history of thought from this angle; and indeed within the ranks 
of those professedly devoted to reason alone. Thus, in the first 
bloom of the life of reason, the Greek philosophers were able to 
hold in check the non-rational factors for a brief period at best. 
For even in the Greek paradise of free inquiry the serpent's head 
appeared, issuing in their passion for polls (city-state). With 
all their genius for exploiting reality by the pure light of reason 
they were forever under the restraint of a profound regard for 
the state, and the puzzling Puritanism of Plato may be taken 
as perhaps the best Greek expression of this devoted concern for 
social welfare. 1 With the rapidly changing background of events 

1 See the Republic (Books II, III, VI, X) in particular. But a similar restriction 
of the free movement of the mind is a recurrent note in Plato, and the Laws is a 
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the demands of pure reason yielded as under irresistible pressure, 
— while the solvent force of unrestrained reason was itself im- 
portant in inducing the change. After the hellenistic and the 
patristic directions of thought got under weigh the ideal of un- 
hampered reason entered upon days which impress us at this 
distance as utterly calamitous, and the subordination of reason 
to faith is viewed as a spectacle lamentable in the extreme. But 
the era which made philosophy the handmaid of theology was 
also regarding the social welfare, naturally and inevitably. For 
just as with the Greeks over-emphasis upon freedom from Church 
control is misleading, so also with the middle ages neglect of the 
State aspect of Church control produces a distorted impression. 
The viewpoint had changed but not the basic condition for 
viewing the world and life. And so after religion had yielded to 
science as dominant interest — with the attendant shifting of 
emphasis from the transcendental to the positive — the same 
concern for social welfare continued, from the Renaissance on in 
increasing measure. The assertion that ' knowledge is power ' 
was but one expression of a growing utilitarianism which em- 
braced speculation as well as practice; and the concerted develop- 
ment of pure and applied science is a significant mark of the 
modern recognition that knowledge must serve social welfare. 1 
In short, man's ultimate concern must be for himself even when 
he seems to be concerned for truth alone. 

Thus out of the history of thought, — and into the situation of 
our own day especially — it is sufficiently clear that other deter- 
minants besides disinterested reason have entered into the search 
for truth. And whether we examine the "Causes of Error" to 

very natural conclusion of his life work when viewed from this angle. The centri- 
fugal forces as distinguished from the centripetal forces, to use Pater's illuminating 
phraseology, were uniformly the object of Plato's disapproval, though for the rest 
he represents the quintessence of Greek free inquiry. The difficulty is removed 
when one gives due place to his concern for the common good. 

1 The thought of modern England and France best illustrates this utilitarian 
emphasis. The matter is put in admirable form by Leslie Stephen when he says 
that "it is not to be forgotten that the prestige of modern science depends in great 
measure upon its application to purposes of direct utility" {History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 1881, vol. 1, p. 11). The shifting of emphasis 
to man as the object of primary concern began in Italy, where also empirical science 
was first really established by Galileo. 
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which the philosopher has turned frequently to solve the puzzle, 1 
or the Critical Philosophy from the Greeks to our own day, or 
Pragmatism old and new, we find constant evidence of the 
difficulty felt by the philosopher in seeking to remain loyal to 
his ideal. From this vantage ground one may see with new 
meaning how thoroughly enfant terrible the keen and lucid 
Clifford was. 

So much for the ideal and the fact. Can the ideal be realized 
nevertheless? Never completely, I believe. It may be ap- 
proached more and more, to be sure, but always short of full 
realization. It must remain an ideal, invaluable and precious, 
to the philosopher regarding with minimal prejudice the actual 
conditions. For however far the ideal may lead in emancipating 
reason from the check of the non-rational factors, the integrity 
of the basic background of human evolution must be guarded 
unceasingly. Thus the ideal must remain impossible of accom- 
plishment because of the very conditions under which the search 
for truth proceeds. 

In a situation so complex one would be bold indeed to hope for 
more than partial comprehension. But one may seek some 
clarification by reference to two points especially, as we shall do: 
First, the underlying and basic mechanism of society as con- 
ditioning any human activity at all, including the search for 
truth; second, the struggle between the naturally monistic 
tendency of reason as systematizing instrument and the plural- 
istic direction demanded by facts and values. The second will 
engage us but briefly after treating the first more at length. 

In order that any organism may survive, adaptation of internal 
conditions to external environment must be accomplished. 2 The 
non-survivals of endless kinds may have been myriads of millions, 
but in all actual survivals the type is conceivable just in terms 

1 Notably the two Bacons; but, generally, confidence in reason has bred the 
belief that error may be removed by simply discovering the hindrances to pure 
reason. 

* The notion of organic development is basic for the ideas here presented, and 
the traditional formulation of the evolution theory is accepted in the belief that 
current reconstruction of that theory does not affect the notion of adaptation here 
employed. 
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of successful adaptation. Now such survival involves the grad- 
ual origination and slow upbuilding of a system of related parts 
so operating as to insure integral functioning. That is, each 
organic survival is an aggregate issuing out of a long process of 
assimilation and integration. The combinations which so behave 
as to secure preservation and perpetuation are therefore aggre- 
gates functioning on the basis of a mechanical substructure, 
which is simple or complex as the organism is low or high in the 
scale of evolution. It follows then that a compact and integral 
mechanism must constitute the preponderant mass in all success- 
ful functioning; that the free play admissible is relatively small; 
and that excessive increase in either must imperil all functioning. 
Application of the organic conception to the individual man 
has given the fruitful view of a great organism whose several 
and manifold parts so function as to guarantee the survival of 
the whole. Similarly its application to man in the corporate 
or collective sense has proved most illuminating, and there is 
ample data to show that the social organism has succeeded in 
its adaptation only by virtue of a basis sufficiently stable to 
insure integral operation. The development of customs and 
institutions represents essentially the elaboration of this mechan- 
ical groundwork as underlying condition of survival. Family, 
clan, tribe, marriage, judiciary, education, religion: These are all 
so many wheels and cogs and shafts and pins in the machinery 
that has been stable enough to enable the evolution of the social 
organism. They belong in reality to an integral whole, though 
they may be separated out for purposes of study and description. 
Thus in both individual man and collective man survival by 
successful functioning presupposes a mass of mechanical sub- 
structure enormously preponderant over existing free play. In 
the individual man the free play appears as freedom', in the r&le 
of guide for seeing and doing; in the collective man it appears 
as personal initiative in contrast with institutional life. So 
free play and mechanism develop together, with the latter pre- 
dominant; when the former is minimal, movement is impeded, 
and when it is maximal, integral functioning is impaired. This 
reciprocal process constitutes the history of retrogression or of 
progress according as mechanism or free play is regnant. Hence 
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the history of thought may be viewed as the story of the loosening 
of the screws of the machinery, accompanied by loss and gain, 
as bond after bond has been removed. But the bond par 
excellence remains, and it always must remain, namely, the 
automatic functioning of the massive underswell, which condi- 
tions all of man's activities, including his reflection. The man- 
to-man aspect of human evolution must endure, throughout all 
his development, in the common background of institutional life 
as the foundation of his corporate existence. However man may 
aspire to free and wholly untrammeled operation of pure reason, 
however clear his mind may become in its disinterested effort 
to seek simple truth alone, and however far he may progress in 
realizing his ideal of search, he can never go so far as to threaten 
seriously this underlying condition of thought itself. In short, 
he must keep always an eye to the social welfare as crystallized 
in the institutional life of humanity. 

This then is the meaning of "Philosophy as Handmaid of 
Society"; the limitations imposed on philosophy inevitably by 
the structure of society. The medieval formulation of this 
notion is familiar enough, though it is apt to be interpreted out 
of its setting. A culture concerned predominantly with transcen- 
dental religion must employ the theocratic conception of the 
state; and for this conception, with the attendant doctrine of 
revelation, their formulation is deservedly classic. But whether 
it be medieval Church or modern State, the thing is at bottom 
the same; namely, regard for the welfare of society in all search 
for truth. The medieval inquirer was perfectly conscious of the 
constraint of this bond; and he registered his protest in long 
puzzling over the problem, — even long after the doctrine of a 
twofold truth had been disclosed as a means for pursuing inquiry 
freely while still remaining loyal to tradition. When in time 
posterity came to feel an emancipation so complete as to renounce 
deliberately all bonds of theology, the name was changed but the 
substance remained. For out of the literature of Humanism, 
Reformation, New Science, Enlightenment, and Later Science, it 
is clear that the same bond is operative in altered form. 

Perhaps the best illustration of this continued operation may 
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be had from Spinoza, in his Tractatus Theologico-poUticus. This 
work was written, as will be recalled, to "set forth that free- 
dom of thought can be granted without prejudice to public peace 
and piety, while such freedom cannot be withheld without peril 
to the same public peace and piety." Throughout it is a develop- 
ment of the thesis that reason should not and may not be a mere 
handmaid of theology. As a classic in the history of free thought 
and speech it is the more impelling because of the singular 
purity of intellectual passion which characterized its author. 
But, whatever else Spinoza may have been, he was undoubtedly 
"a good man of the Republic, with never an aim but the welfare 
and good of the State," as he himself says. And true to this 
basic trait he concludes his preface with a passage, emphasized 
by its repetition at the end of the work, which we use in illustra- 
tion of our theme. After stating that his work is not for the 
multitude and that he would aid especially those "whose philos- 
ophy is hampered by the belief that reason is a mere handmaid 
of theology," he adds these significant words: 

" Since many will have neither the time nor the inclination perhaps 
to read everything through, I feel bound, — here as well as at the end 
of the treatise — to disclaim writing anything which I do not submit 
most willingly to the examination and judgment of the supreme rulers 
of my country. For if they shall declare anything here written to be 
contrary to the laws of the country or prejudicial to the common wel- 
fare, I wish to retract it. I know that I am human and liable to 
error. But against error I have exercised scrupulous care, and above 
all that whatever I have written should be in entire accord with the 
laws of the country, with piety, and with morality." 

Extraordinary words from the pen of one who would terminate 
the ancillary relation of philosophy to theology, and who would 
remove every vestige of the theocratic State in his jealous 
regard for the rights of unhampered reason! But if one substi- 
tute State for Church he will find that Spinoza has repeated 
literally the recurrent formula of the medieval inquirer, who 
though also devoted to free search for truth could not think of 
defending any truth counter to the interests of the Church, — 
whose cause was so intimately fused with society's as to make 
the two virtually inseparable. One might see in Spinoza a 
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recrudescence of medievalism, and such an interpretation is un- 
doubtedly often necessary for a proper understanding of this 
great thinker. Or, one might recall his fears for the success of 
his work, which caused it to issue in anonymous form and gave 
it a conciliatory tone that frequently jars on the present-day 
reader. Again, one might forgive him a caution employed for 
the event that the authorship might be revealed; for his age 
exhibits many instances of caution employed in the interest of 
truth. But all of this is insufficient. He was cautious; he was 
conciliatory; he was medieval. But above all he was eminently 
wise. And we may properly view what is above quoted as the 
expression of deep conviction that however powerfully the pursuit 
of pure truth may grip man, in the end the society he is in must 
judge the truth not as truth only but as affecting the welfare 
of the social order. And that is to say that the pursuit of truth 
must give heed always to the security of its very foundation. 

Thus the motive for recantation lies deeper than at first sight 
appears. It is really the voice of society cautioning against 
hurtful excess in the search for truth itself. The mathematico- 
mechanical age of Spinoza represented the first successful step 
in mastering nature; and the genius that set Spinoza centuries 
ahead of his time also disclosed to him the bounds to rationalistic 
enthusiasm imposed by ' ' the common welfare. ' ' Whether reason 
exults in its success as it exploits the universe from the viewpoint 
of religion, as in scholasticism, or rejoices in a similar freedom 
from the viewpoint of science, as aided by mathematics, due 
regard must be maintained for the institutional life of humanity 
as conditioning all human activities. This bond must operate 
always and it must be respected as such, whatever the attacks on 
other bonds may be, — such as indolence and indifference and 
self-interest. Not alone in Religion, but also in Letters and Art 
and Science and Education — to mention no more — the institu- 
tional life is necessarily dominant as conserving corporate in- 
tegrity. Hence it is inevitable that progress should elicit opposi- 
tion, — intolerance and persecution being essentially social phe- 
nomena. Consequently the history of free thinking and heresy, 
— with the opposing bigotry and conformity — is an account of 
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the suppression of the anti-social. 1 Accordingly the freeing of 
reason from the clogs of bigotry makes its appearance as a struggle 
between the leaders of illumination and the slothful masses. 
To the latter the great underlying machinery of institutional 
life is too familiar and comfortable to permit ready venture into 
the realm of novelty and unrest. Upon the former the task 
of the courageous pioneer is laid; they must break with the 
past through their vision of the future and seek to create freer 
play by easing the bonds in the slow reconstruction of the basic 
substructure. In the last analysis, the contest concerns the 
welfare of the social order; whatever change may be effected, 
the security of this order must be preserved. This limitation is 
therefore inevitable so long as society endures. Indeed, as one 
reads his history from this viewpoint he inclines more and more 
to regard humanity as that particular organism whose affective 
and volitional life has flowed at a tide just strong enough to 
enable the happy adjustment of progress, — a loosening of the 
screws precisely consonant with an advance slackened enough 
to prevent impairment of the machinery. 2 

To put the matter compactly in another form. Man is a 
social creature held within the bonds of a corporate life. Now 
the rules for the conduct of such a life are summed up in morality, 
which is accordingly a brief way of reciting the conditions 
necessary for the existence of man as a social creature. But if 
morality is a symbol of these conditions, then nothing which man 
does or thinks may be allowed seriously to threaten morality. 

1 See J. Guiraud: Questions d'histoire et d'archlologie chrUienne, Paris, 1906, pp. 
3-46 ("La repression de VhirisU au moyen Sge"). Cf. also Leslie Stephen, op. cit., 
vol. I, ch. 1. 

* It is only maintained that individual initiative operates necessarily under the 
dead weight of the institutional mass, — and not that the latter is the sole factor 
operative. Obviously the former enables the latter, which is after all the crystal- 
lization of great ideas. But the leaders are gifted so far beyond the mass of man- 
kind — not alone in insight but in vital force as well — that radically sweeping change 
is impossible. It is perhaps needless to add that the more enlightened the social 
order is the less onerous will be the pull of the massive substructure. Hence all 
pleas for freedom of thought and of speech have been accompanied by concern for 
maximal enlightenment of the social order. Nor does this mean merely that edu- 
cation is desirable in itself. More properly it registers the instinctive consciousness 
that only so can society meet the strain of accelerated progress. 
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And that is to say, that all search for truth must carry with it 
regard for morality or social welfare. 1 

We may now develop briefly the second point mentioned at 
the outset, namely, the struggle between the naturally monistic 
tendency of reason as such and the pluralistic direction demanded 
by facts and values. 

All relations of part to whole imply a system of subordination, 
with ultimate integration by reference to a single element. This 
is expressed in the law of parsimony or economy of thought. 
We think most successfully by systematizing with reference 
always to fewer than to more; two rather than three, and one 
rather than two. Hence the demands of pure reason as such 
impel us to some ultimate unit in the process of systematic 
thinking; and if this impulse of reason is followed we may not 
stop short of monism as distinguished from pluralism. Now this 
constructive action of reason is at the root of the process of 
institutional organization; allied therewith at the outset it is 
employed more and more as construction advances. Thus reason 
acts from the start as the handmaid of society, which in turn 
enables and fosters its operation. But in time the performance 
of reason develops beyond the sphere of such immediate service 
and seeks to create a realm of its own with unchecked freedom. 
Here conscious conflict becomes imminent; for the natural tend- 
ency of reason toward complete organization then issues as 
distinctly monistic. The result is found to be both artificial 
and menacing; the former because of the stubborn resistance of 

1 Morality in the broadest sense is meant, of course; distinctions being waived 
in the interests of conciseness. While true moral conduct may be characterized 
by spontaneity in contrast with compulsion, this brief formulation of our theme is 
really not question-begging. For the 'higher morality,' at whatever elevation it 
may be, is set in an integral continuum and is quite unthinkable divorced from its 
antecedent stages. Thus the morality of sympathy and love may become crystal- 
lized in the etiquette of courtesy, which as second nature hardly loses its moral 
value. Moreover, while the works of supererogation are in the vanguard of all 
moral endeavor, still this does not rob all other endeavor of morality. Distinctions 
are of prime importance in marking out any field for study, to be sure; but the com- 
plexity of human conduct should warn us of the danger of artificiality in such dis- 
tinctions. It is sufficient for our purpose to observe that regard for consequences 
has constituted the mark of morality for a large group of moralists, while concern 
for 'morality' has served and does serve as occasion for pause in developing the 
strict logic of any theory or system. 
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facts, and the latter because of danger to values. For however 
the creative thinker may seek to align completely the recalcitrant 
facts, a residuum always escapes ("the whip of reason"). More- 
over, even though the facts be disposed in procrustean fashion, 
the rigid monism implicit is found to be so menacing to values 
that the final result is rejected as imperiling the social order ,- — 
whether it be the absolute monism of philosophy or of religion 
or of science. Thus reason, at first in harmony with the require- 
ments of the social order and allied with it, in the end becomes 
suspect and its product is rejected as hostile. New attention 
to facts for the saving of values then leads in the direction of 
pluralism, which finally issues in the chaos of utter free play 
and is rejected in turn as equally menacing to the social order. 
The history of thought exhibits in fact just this oscillation 
between monism and pluralism as two extremes. 1 And the 
nature of man would seem to insure the continuance of this 
pendulous swing in the further development of his thought. 
For the monistic tendency of reason and the pluralistic direction 
required by facts and values must operate under the requirements 
of the social order and so produce a process which apparently 
is without end. Under the impelling force of reason's demands 
the philosopher may construct a system and then turn to recon- 
ciling it with facts and values. Or, with primary attention to 
these facts and values, he may deny the obligation of complete 
organization and forego the advantages of thoroughgoing reason. 
In either case his mind is moving under the limitations imposed 
by regard for the welfare of society, whether it be at the end 
or at the beginning of his creative thought. Accordingly, all 
systems and all directions in the history of thought exhibit this 
ever constant control by the social order; to imperil this order 
is to become suspect and to be repudiated regardless of the 
merits of truth involved. Thus society not only acts as a deter- 
minant in general for man's view of life and reality, but it deter- 

1 Constructive thinkers are necessarily monistic in intention; hence notice of their 
systems predominates in the history of thought. Pluralism, on the other hand, 
represents an outcome so distressing to systematic thought that it has had less 
favor for the most part; its chief service has been that of an agent of protest. For 
some timely observations on the work of constructive thinkers see A. W. Benn, 
History of English Rationalism in the Nineteenth Century, 1900, vol. I, preface, p. x. 
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mines in particular the very course which the development of 
his thought may take. 1 

Horace C. Longwkll. 

Princeton University. 

1 Application of the foregoing view to the history of philosophy may be found very 
helpful. Thus, for example, the recurring puzzle of the relative prominence given 
to Idealism, Dogmatism, and Optimism in contrast with their contraries. Or, the 
unwelcome reception accorded to Naturalism, Pantheism, and Mysticism. In both 
instances it is not a question of mere truth alone, but of truth in relation to the 
social order, which therefore serves as a check whatever the merits of truth may be. 
Or, the apparently dreary waste of repetition and the "endless chewing of the dia- 
lectical cud"; man really seeks truth inter alia only. Or, the disturbing insistence 
on the rights of temperament in appraising truth; there is the temperament 
which prizes order and system and instinctively promotes the institutional life of 
mankind, and there is also the temperament which values movement and freedom 
above all and is equally impelled to advance personal initiative, — the general 
tendency of the one is to fix the machinery and of the other to loosen the screws, 
and both are necessary factors in man's search for truth while he maintains his 
security. Or, the conciliatory trait in great thinkers; as constructive minds they 
must regard the existent social order as it rests on previous construction and enables 
their own contributions. Or, the question of progress; the patience bred of this 
viewpoint prevents both an easy going optimism and an indolent pessimism, since 
loss must go with gain and the provisional nature of results is natural in the evol- 
lution of mankind. Above all, if one attends to the rationale of the social organism 
as limiting also the search for truth, he finds possible both cheerful facing of actual 
conditions and courageous loyalty to the ideal, — and so he may have easement of 
the limitations necessarily imposed on free inquiry. 



